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Oh, careless little March! 


Just Dandelions 


Frances Higgins 
Illustrations by Enid Hoeglund 


Lo and behold! 
A carpet of gold 
Spread for the coming of May. 


Oh, the great sorrow! 
Thieves shall tomorrow 
Steal it forever away. 


II 


Money, money, money! 
More than purse can hold. 
Money, money, money! 
All of it pure gold. 


Money, money, money! 
Now the gold is gone. 
Silver is the fortune 
Sparkling on the lawn. 


III 


O careless little March, 

So awkward with your sweeping! 
O heedless little April, 

Half the time a-weeping! 


Together you have strewn 
Bright star-dust all around 
Until it lies a-glitter 

On every lawn in town. 











It twinkles and it shines 
In patterns like the stars- 
By our drive the Hunter, 
Next-door the Dog and Mars. 


The Dippers, great and small, 
Shine in the grass today, 

Also the Swan, the Whale, 
The Twins and Milky Way. 


Thanks, careless little March, 

So awkward with your sweeping! 
Thanks, heedless little April, 
Half the time a-weeping! 


IV 


A table, a table, 
A pure golden table, 
Set ’neath the blossoming trees. 


Hasten to call 
The butterflies all 
And summon the honey-bees. 


V 
Little lass, little lass, 
You who so lightly pass, 
Whither, oh, whither, 
And what is your name? 


I am called Goldilocks, 

I seek my father’s flocks 
Hither and thither 

And down the green lane. 


Oh, heedless little April! 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EvetyN HENDERSON 


The March News in the School 


HE stories and articles have material and suggestions 

for geography, history, reading, civics, and art 

classes. There is not room this month to repeat 
the titles under the various subject headings; so they are 
listed only by countries. 

Alaska—‘Plenty Fish;” “Junior Doings.” The in- 
teresting material on Alaska and Alaskan Junior Red 
Cross activity supplements nicely the special Indian school 
number of last month. Among a number of useful books, 
the following may be found interesting for reference 
reading: Travels in Alaska, by John Muir (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) ; Alaska, Our Northern Wonderland, by 
Frank G. Carpenter (Doubleday Page); Alaska, the 
American Northland, by Isabel Ambler Gilman (World 
Book Co.) ; 4 Little Journey to Alaska, by Edith King- 
man Kern (A. Flanagan Co.). Muir’s and Carpenter’s 
books both contain information about the Thlinket and 
other Indian tribes. Muir’s book is full of human 
incidents, like the one in which he tells of a United States 
expedition that cut down a totem pole to bring home. 
The chief to whom it belonged had been converted to 
Christianity, so that totem poles no longer held for him 
their old religious significance. Nevertheless, the other 
significance, that of a memorial for the dead, remained. 
“How would you feel?” he demanded, “if I should go 
into the graveyard of your family, dig up one of the 
headstones, and carry it off as a souvenir?” In Carpenter’s 
volume, there is a fascinating account of Father Duncan’s 
mission. 

Isabel Ambler Gilman’s book tells little about natives, 
but gives a comprehensive picture of modern industrial 
Alaska and the government school. It is written in story 
style. A Little Journey is a supplementary geography 
reader for the elementary grades. None of these books is 
recent, but all are up-to-date. 

Japan—“From the Land of the Rising Sun.” We 
point, in personal humiliation, to the custom of offering 
sacrifice to a god of penmanship. “A Doll’s Festival.” 
Pupils who have taken part through their church schools 
in the project of sending doll messengers to Japan will 
doubtless wish to retell these stories in church school 
classes and at home, explaining how many big projects of 
world friendship the Junior Red Cross makes possible 
year after year. 

A pleasant article on the significance of the Hina- 


Matsuri may be found in the March, 1919, issue of Japan. 

U. S. Indian—“When Frisky Told.” Miss Fox’s 
stories (she has written from forty to fifty books for 
children) are always great fun. Wouldn’t it be nice if 
Frisky could see our Indian Juniors today and the friendly 
partnerships between them and other American Juniors? 
He and the chesty young West Point officer would have 
something else to talk over together. 

Florida in the United States—“Your Junior Adven- 
ture.” Some excuse certainly for chests swelled a trifle 
and chins carried high. It is nice to see the spirit of 
world friendship taking effect within our own country. 

Bulgaria—‘Meeting the Spring.” 4/bania—‘Branch- 
Bud and the Herd Boy.” There are happy spring 
thoughts in the editorials and in “Just Dandelions,” with 
its illustrations fairly bursting with spring winds. 

Cxzechoslovakia—‘A School in Prague Makes.a Port- 
folio.” These jolly pictures are scenes from a three reel 
film, “Widening Horizons,” recently prepared by the 
League of Red Cross Societies. The picture traces the 
growth of communication from primitive times when 
women were the beasts of burden and men first contrived 
carts in which to haul things, learned to use oxen to draw 
their carts, and finally to travel in stages drawn by horses, 
into the new: era of steam, electricity, and aéronautics. 
To the boys who make the portfolio for a foreign school, 
not only is the whole world an opening book, but ac- 
quaintance with distant countries has deepened into friend- 
ship for children of far lands. The modern schoolroom 
scenes are joyful with the freedom, the spontaneity, and 
the earnestness of the’ young Czech citizens. 

Denmark—‘“‘A Weaver of Tales.” This is a beautiful 
story by one beloved story teller about another. Miss 
Upjohn has complied with Everychild’s command: “Tell 
me about when you were a little boy!” 


How Old Are You? 


Next January the American Junior Red Cross will be 
ten years old. It must be that in various parts of the 
country there are a number of schools which have been 
enrolled continuously from January, 1918. Is your school 
one of these? We should like to receive news of any 
school or room that has this record in order that we may 
make plans for some sort of special feature. Won't you 
please help us? 





Developing Calendar Activities for March 


Ready for a Rally 


O DOUBT committees are beginning to devise plans for 

Junior Red Cross rallies. The rally drawing 
Juniors together from several cities or rural schools is 
still new in this country, but it has been so successful 
wherever tried that it is bound to grow. In several 
European countries the “school excursion” or visit to 
other places is a favorite Junior Red Cross project. 


Pupil Playwrights 


Several pageants are listed on the opposite page. 

An original play or pageant may be made an excellent 
feature of a rally. A successful playwriting project of 
the fifth and sixth grade English classes, Harris School, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, was interestingly described by 
the teacher, Miss Sara Coleman: 


“The Twelve Months’ was selected for dramatization. The 
story was first divided :according to episodes. In an English 
period each pupil wrote one scene, after it had been talked over 
in class. I then selected the scene most adaptable to the play 
as a whole. When complete the drama comprised nine scenes. 

“Before the actual writing commenced, the children discov- 
ered that the scenes would be short and the drama unentertain- 
ing if the story were strictly adhered to. So a fairy godmother 
was introduced to serve as a thread of connection between 
scenes. She became the means of bringing the downtrodden 
heroine to victory. Conversation was also created. 

“The children tried out for parts after school. The girls who 
best took the parts of stepmother and daughters refused to be 
lost in the woods, as per plot, and insisted on coming back at the 
end to dance with the fairies at a party given the heroine. The 
fairy godmother therefore had to find the erring relatives in 
the forest and reform them. 

“My four groups comprised 160 boys and girls, and those 
lacking histrionic ability or failing to qualify ornamentally were 
assigned to committees. The girls designed and made the 
costumes, and the boys manufactured the scenic effects. I could 
cite numerous instances where individuals were brought out to 
the surprise of school officials acquainted with their records. 
The ingenuity and persistence of my stage manager were amaz- 
ing. When a man was needed in any department, the young- 
sters supplied him and invariably they picked the most able. 
Incidentally, the project did a great deal to bolster up both 
oral and written English. 

“The play was received so favorably that the children wanted 
to give it again. Though only a nominal fee was charged, the 
children were able to give a hundred dollars to the Junior Red 
Cross after incidental expenses were deducted.” 


Ideas for Service Notebooks 


Harrisburg teachers and pupils did other fine work 
this past Christmas. The Juniors of two high schools 
adopted thirty-five children, receiving individual Santa 
Claus letters from them and shopping, packing, and ship- 
ping the gifts requested. The city schools also responded 
to a request from National for 100 covers for Christmas 
menus for the Philadelphia hospital. Under the direc- 
tion of Miss Minna Beck, art teacher, 100 attractive 
covers, each with a different, original design, were pro- 
duced. 


“Favorite American Poems” 


In writing schoolmates of other lands about poems of 
spring, or other American literature, pupils may find new 


interest in telling of literary movements of our country 
today, and in asking their foreign friends to write them 
about outstanding contemporary writers in their own 
lands. The poems themselves should not usually be in- 
cluded except when the correspondence is for English 
speaking countries. When sections of literature are 
copied for inclusion, they should bear the author’s name 
and should be made more interesting by letters about 
them. 

In studying American and particularly local literature, 
you may find help in the magazines of your state educa- 
tional associations, many of which have during past 
months carried special articles on native writers. Teach- 
ers who wish to keep up with American literature in the 
making will also be interested in such sectional magazines 
as the Southwestern Review, published at, though not by, 
the Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
(quarterly, $3 a year) and Midland, published at the 
University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. In both prose and 
verse, magazines of this type are reflecting contemporary 
cultural growth. Among the many magazines of con- 
temporary verse, Voices (562 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; October to July, $2) and Poetry (232 Erie St., 
Chicago; monthly, $3) are the most dependable, best 
edited, and most representative of American poetry today. 
Older pupils have great fun exploring current magazines 
and picking out for report the poems liked because of the 
story or the picture or the music, and even those oc- 
casional monstrous modernities which amuse because of 
their amazing “queerness.” Pupils of the Livermore, 
California, Union High school, the English classes of 
which have sent many fine letters on American literature, 
shared with a Swiss school their joy in a newly discovered 
beauty in poetry: “Professor Bassett of Stanford Uni- 
versity spoke to us on poetry. Since we heard him we 
have seen in poetry something beyond mere words. The 
thoughts that come to us sometimes, those that we can 
never utter, are often revealed to us by our poets.”—It is 
better not to be too sure, however, that the thoughts are 
ones that pupils themselves “can never utter.” Just give 
them a sympathetic chance and see! 





* With Flowers” 


In the Mary Hemenway School District, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, gardening has been for many years one of 
the most interesting service activities. A report sent in 
by Miss Gertrude Howes, Master’s Assistant, said: 


“In April and May the Red Cross plot was prepared. The 
design was a large red cross of geraniums, bordered by dark 
feathery kochia and green-grey sedum. Children owning their 
own plots contributed to donations sent during vacation to the 
Children’s Hospitals, Homes for the Aged, and to individual 
shut-ins. In August thousands of prize dahlias and gladioli 
were entrusted for distribution to the Mary Hemenway school 
garden club by the experts who grew them; after the exhibi- 
tion at Horticultural Hall. In September, roses, phlox, mari- 
golds, zinnias, bachelor’s buttons, and many other varieties gave 
pleasure by their color and fragrance, and furnished sick chil- 
dren subjects for animated conversation.” 


—That, too, is poetry. 


The Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


Ready for a Rally 


7: THERE is to be a springtime rally of some or all of 
the schools of your county, each school should try to 
contribute something to the occasion: a report of the 
service accomplished during the year, a sketch of plans 
for the future, several pieces of exhibit material illustrat- 
ing “schoolwork for service’ or worldwide friendship 
among children, one or two numbers for the entertain- 
ment, or an episode for a pageant. Let your Junior 
Chairman know what you can do to help. Then from all 
the suggestions received the Junior Chairman will work 
out a program with good balance, and will let you know 
what you are depended on to do. 

Mimeographed copies of the following plays and 
pageants may be obtained from National Headquarters: 


“Knights and Ladies of the Great Adventure,” and “The 
Court of Service,” both emphasizing service ideals. “The Court 
of Service” is very elaborate, requiring a large cast. “Friends 
from Overseas,” stressing world friendship. “The Crown of 
Health,” “The Magic Basket,” “The Safety First Train,” “Mid- 
night in a Vegetable Garden,” “Health Playlet,’ and the two 
prize winning Indian plays, all on health. 


Many of these have appeared in the JuNior Rep Cross 
News. If not now available, a single mimeographed copy 
will be sent on request. Perhaps one of the other plays 
that have appeared in the News within the past year 
may be suitable for a Rally program. 

The Curator of the Red Cross Museum some time ago 
prepared a mimeographed bulletin (N. H. 183) Sugges- 
tions about Exhibits, Floats and Parades. Many of the 
helpful ideas in it are especially for Juniors. If you 
should be planning a feature of this sort, we shall be glad 
to send you the bulletin. Let us know if you want it. 


How Does Your Council Go? 


Occasionally it is dificult to get a Junior Red Cross 
Council functioning. Children may be shy, unused to 
taking leadership, unacquainted with the procedure for 
club meetings. This has been particularly true in some 
of the Indian schools where, in addition to natural reti- 
cence, the children have also to struggle with language 
difficulties. To help in such situations, a letter was pre- 
pared for teachers of Indian schools, outlining a gradual 
development of the council idea. The letter may prove 
helpful to some rural schools. We shall be glad to send 
it to any teacher who would like help in building “from 


the ground up.” Ask for Indian School Letter No. 5. 
Plans for the Playground 


Have you seen the book Graded Games for Rural 
Schools, by Alfred E. Ross (A. S. Barnes and Co., New 
York, 1926; price, 80c.)? Almost ninety games are ar- 
ranged according to grade, from the first through the 
eighth. Some are quiet indoor games, and some are very 
active outdoor games. The majority require only the 
simplest equipment. All are selected on the basis of 
value in the growth of the child. It is a book that makes 
one want to get out and play, as well as telling how to 
do it. 


Remember the Calendar suggestion that Little Folks 
should be given a voice in plans for new playground 
equipment. For the sake of their safety and in the in- 
terest of fair play and everybody’s fun, the younger chil- 
dren should be provided with some space of their own, 
and with teeters of a comfortable size. Older Juniors 
will be performing commendable service by helping in 
the construction of suitable equipment. 


Not the Newest but among the Best 


No doubt many of you have already read, in normal 
schools or summer sessions, the book Successful Teaching 
in Rural Schools, by Marvin S. Pittman (American Book 
Co., 1922.) But perhaps to some of you it will be, as it 
was to me, a discovery. Another publication by the 
same author, The Problems of the Rural Teacher (Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1924) is put 
together in looseleaf form, with practical hints, thought- 
ful questions, and blank spaces in which the teacher may 
keep her own records and watch herself grow. 


Writing about Extra Curricular Interests 


In some of the letters to and from Indian Partner 
Schools, interesting accounts are given of “4-H” farming 
and cooking clubs. The Junior Red Cross provides a 
medium of exchange for experiences in such extra curric- 
ular clubs of the community. Letters in portfolios to 
other countries may also include descriptions of these ex- 
tension clubs. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has recently issued a new bulletin called Boys and 
Girls’ 4-H Club Work (Miscellaneous Circular No. 77). 
The pamphlet gives a comprehensive general statement 
of the purpose and scope of the farming and cooking 
clubs organized among boys and girls in rural districts. 


“_——— With Flowers” 


Among other things that rural schools and schools of 
smaller towns will be able to report at the Rally will be 
the progress of their gardens. Perhaps your Junior 
Chairman can arrange for the children to take flowers 
or slips from their gardens to hospitals in nearby towns. 
Would books of carefully pressed flowers, with letters 
about the school gardens, be welcomed by the men in 
some veterans’ hospital ? 

Natute study portfolios are always interesting for in- 
ternational school correspondence. Have pupils mount 
the flowers carefully, protected by oiled paper, label them, 
and write friendly letters telling about gardens and about 
flower expeditions. Flowers which cannot be mounted 
easily or which are in danger of extinction may be drawn 
in crayon or tinted with watercolors. Letters explaining 
about efforts for conservation of flowers (and birds) may 


also be made of interest to “schoolmates around the 
world.” 


How That Child Has Grown! 


From December, 1925, to December, 1926, there was 
a net increase in Junior Red Cross membership of 
1,232,885. The world membership is now 9,604,236. 


Four new countries organized Junior units. 








Getting Into the Swim 


is & Junior Red Cross Swimming program, with the 
slogan “Swim for Health, Safety, and Fun” is now 
in its third year. A special banner, designed by Miss 
Upjohn, is awarded to every school reaching the required 
standard. The requirements are as follows: 


Grades Grades Grades 
1-6 79 10-12 

Swimming regularly or learning 
under adult supervision.......... 25% 50% 50% 
Receiving Beginner’s Buttons....... 10% 20% 20% 
Receiving Swimmer’s Buttons.. ..... 1% 8% 10% 
Receiving Life-Saver’s Emblems..... .... 2% 57% 


In addition to reaching the percentages listed, a school 
must engage in one Water Safety Activity, such as 
demonstrating resuscitation, providing safety equipment 
for swimming places, enforcing safety rules, and giving 
talks before other groups on water safety precautions. 

Individual awards are as follows to all who earn them: 

Beginner’s buttons, free, to all pupils who can swim fifty 
feet. Swimmer’s buttons free to all who can swim 100 yards 
using two or more kinds of stroke, swim fifty feet on the back, 
perform a straight front dive or a racing dive in good form, 
recover an object from the bottom in six or eight feet of water 
by a surface dive. To be eligible for the Junior Life-saving 
awards, a boy or girl must be over twelve years of age. The 


fee for this emblem is 50c. Further particulars about the pro- 
gram are given in ARC 1017. 


Negro Health Week 


The dates for the thirteenth annual observance of 
Negro Health Week are April 3 to 10. Schools for 
negro children will be engaging in a highly creditable 
Fitness for Service activity by making for display health 
posters, and Fitness for Service books, by giving health 
entertainments for their schools, for Parent Teacher 
meetings, or other community gatherings, by engaging in 
cleanup campaigns on the school grounds or about their 
homes, by writing letters or preparing talks in composi- 
tion classes on the purpose and value of negro health 
week. The value to the entire community should be 
stressed in any of these activities, for the ideal is to help 
not merely a few people a little, but to help everybody 
as much as possible. In some places the week will give 
opportunity for all schools of a town or a county to co- 
operate for mutual good. Perhaps the work may some- 
times be carried out as one of the town-rural projects, a 
town school helping a rural school with a special clinic 
or health demonstration. It often happens that health 
problems are most serious in the rural schools, not easily 
accessible to doctor and nurse. 

An interesting example of a cooperative project was 
reported last year from Tampa, Florida, where all the 
colored schools of the city united in giving a pageant, 
“The Crown of Health.” (See list of pageants, p. 3 of 
this Guide.) The funds received were distributed among 
the schools participating, for first aid supplies. 

Further information about the week may be obtained 
by addressing Dr. Roscoe C. Brown, North Carolina 
Mutual Building, Durham, North Carolina, or Pro- 
fessor Richard S. Crossley, National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools, Dover, Delaware. 


Fitness for Service Activities for March 


Let’s Go Play 


Though play, it would seem, should be its own excuse 
for being, serious-looking people sometimes want to be 
told why it is a good thing. Well then! Active outdoor 
play increases circulation, because of which digestion is 
improved, elimination is better, heart strengthened, breath- 
ing deepened, growth stimulated. Mental growth, we 
are told, “follows closely the law of physical growth.” 
Play is a part of the normal growing process of all young 
animals; in children it is a means of gaining motor and 
mental control. Desirable attitudes such as physical 
courage, a sense of good sportsmanship, consideration of 
the rights of others, admiration for the skill of others, the 
grace to lose like men and to be generous instead of 
greedy in winning—all may be learned through the means 
of play. Scattered nonsense of undirected play may be 
turned into worthwhile learning; free play that develops 
imagination, the joy of “making up games” should also 
be encouraged. 

Helpful references include 4 Brief Manual of Games 
for Organized Play, Children’s Bureau Bulletin No. 113 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 5c.) ; 
Graded Games for Rural Schools (see page 3 of this 
Guide. ) 


Service and Fitness for Service Around the World 


Perhaps pupils will be interested in hearing this descrip- 
tion of Fitness for Service Activities given in,the Bulgarian 
Junior Red Cross Monthly: 


“Each class group has its sanitary officer with the Red Cross 
brassard on the arm. Their first duty is to see that the class 
rooms, corridors and school yards are clean. Not one piece 
of paper, not one bit of fruit, not a scrap is allowed to remain 
on the school floors. Everything is placed in special baskets, 
which the Juniors themselves have made or bought from older 
Junior Red Cross friends. 

“The young sanitary officers also see to it that no one spits 
on the floor. They all have to spit in proper receptacles which 
are also bought from the Junior Red Cross Fund. 

“As soon as they go to school the sanitary officers look to 
see if there is any dust on the desks, blackboards, tables and 
chairs, or on the walls and windows. If so they ask their help- 
mates to wipe off the dust with pieces of cloth provided 
especially for the: purpose. Their helpmates feel no shame or 
embarrassment in doing it, for there is nothing pleasanter than 
to stay and work in a room which one himself has cleaned well. 
All who enter are glad to see a school as clean as a whistle. 
When in the yard, they run, and jump, and play, but as soon 
as they are called in, they wipe their shoes on the doormats, 
and quietly enter their classrooms, which the sanitary officers 
have aired in the meanwhile. If anyone tries to enter the 
school before cleaning his shoes, or runs along the corridors 
and classrooms, he is immediately stopped by the sanitary 
officers. They are always on duty and everyone obeys them. 

“A Junior Red Cross group in a village school was given a 
little pig as a gift. The group decided to raise it. They made 
a sty for it in a corner of the school yard. The little pig grew 
into a big pig. Then they sold it, and the money went for the 
building of a school bathroom, where every pupil could take a 
bath. 

“In this way, through constant daily work every member of 
the Junior Red Cross takes care of his own health and that of 
his classmates, for he knows the greater the cooperation that 
exists among people, the greater and more useful are the things 
that are accomplished, and life becomes happier and better.” 
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The early northern dawn showed them an island close by. 


They made for it and ran the dory into a sheltered cove 


Plenty Fish 


Mary G. Lacy 
Illustrations by J. Eads Collins 


HE great trawl of fish was swung high over the 
edge of the ship and lowered until its small end 
almost touched the deck. 

“Pull the slip-knot, son,” shouted Robin’s father, 
and the lad breathlessly pulled the rope which 
confined the small end of the trawl. In spite of the 
fact that he knew just what would happen, he 
jumped violently when the great shining, slippery 
mass of halibut tumbled about his feet. 

For this was Robin’s first trip to the Tenakee Inlet 
fishing grounds with his father, owner of the Rising 
Sun. Each moment sparkled with excitement for 
him. His father smiled at the boy’s flushed cheeks 
and the eagerness with which he fell to helping the 
men clean the mass of fish. ‘‘You are to go with 
Jim Evans in the Whale, Bob,”’ he said and motioned 
toward the largest of the dories which was being 
lowered at that very minute. Jim, with a swift 
look at the alert, fair haired boy, accepted the 
arrangement with a silent nod. 

That first day was one of intense activity. Before 
the tide turned, the net was hauled in three times, 
each time well filled, and it was all Robin could do 
to keep ahead of the crisp orders which Jim Evans 
barked out at him all day long. He acquitted 
himself well, however, and his cheeks burned with 
pride at what Evans said at supper. The cook was 
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ladling out the savory fish chowder to hungry men 
and had not filled Robin’s pan quite so full as the 
pans of the men. ‘Hey, Mate,” said Jim, ‘‘fill up 
that pan; that boy’s done a man’s work today and 
I’m here to see that he gets a man’s feed.””. From that 
moment Jim Evans and the boy were “partners.” 

The long Alaskan days succeeded each other in a 
sunny procession, but though the hold of the Rising 
Sun was filling up with halibut, Robin knew that 
the catch was not good. Then on a gray morning 
with a false threat of rain there came a fog, the dread 
of all fisher-folk. 

Robin and Jim Evans had had the ill luck to make 
a bad tear in their net. They set about the task of 
mending it at once, but it was no small job and they 
soon realized that they hadn’t enough rope in the 
dory to finish it. Jim Evans hailed one of the other 
dories on its way to unload, and went back to the 
Rising Sun to get more rope. Left behind, Robin 
worked away diligently, knotting the rope with 
nimble fingers, trying to get as much done as possible 
before Jim got back. 

Suddenly he noticed that it was growing dark, 
although it was only about 3 o'clock. Looking up he 
saw that the smothering fog had completely sur- 
rounded him. He could not see even the drogue, the 
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floating anchor to which the dory was tied. Still, 
he was not frightened, for Jim Evans would be back 
soon. 

He worked as long as he could see, then stowed 
away the trawl in good shape and waited. It grew 
darker and darker, but still no Jim. He tried to 
call, but his voice sounded muffled, and he realized 
that his halloos would not carry far in that dense fog. 
Feeling about until he found the remains of their 
noon-day lunch, he ate ravenously. And still he 
waited. Finally, he curled up in the bottom of the 
boat with his head on the trawl and drowsed. 

Robin did not know anything more until he was 
sharply awakened by the crash of something striking 
the Whale’s side violently. 

‘Hello Jim,” he shouted. 
coming.” 

But instead of Jim Evans’ burly voice, a thin, 
frightened voice said, 

‘‘Hi-there. Catch-a-hold, Mister.”’ 

Wide awake now, Robin caught hold strongly of 
the small kyack, which had struck the side of his 
boat, while its single occupant, an Aleut Indian 
boy, about his own age, clambered over the side of 
the Whale. They tied the kyack to the stern none 
too soon, for it was beginning to rain hard and the 
wind was rising higher and higher. The spray and 
rain would have drenched them both, except that 
they were dressed in oil-skins. 

Robin had not been frightened before, but the 
dory was acting strangely and it was not many 
minutes before he realized that it was afloat. It had 
broken away from the drogue. To make matters 
worse, they were shipping water. Both boys began 
to bale, but after fifteen minutes or so it seemed a 


“You were a long time 
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The Aleut boy had built a fire and was cooking a fine salmon before it 
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hopeless task, for the water was coming in faster 
than they could get it out. The Aleut boy seized 
the oars and began to row. 

To Robin’s amazement the dory almost instantly 
stopped shipping water and seemed to ride the 
Waves, one moment in the trough and the next on 
the crest. ,The Indian was shouting something to 
him, but he could not understand, and it was so dark 
that he could see only when a flash of lightning lit 
up the scene. The rain had stopped and Robin 
felt, rather,than saw, that the fog was lifting, although 
the wind continued very high. Still the Aleut was 
saying something over and over. What was it? 
Finally he made,it clear that he wanted Robin to 
take one of the oars, as he could not continue to 
handle both. 

Robin took it and instantly went to work. He 
could never explain just how that boy taught him 
the trick of handling the oars so as to prevent the 
dory from shipping water. It may have been the 
keenness of desperation that made him such an apt 
pupil and the Indian such a skillful teacher, but it 
was not long before the lightning flashes revealed 
them working perfectly together and the dory 
scampering over the waves ahead of the wind. It 
seemed hours before the wind died, but it did finally, 
and they could gradually lessen their efforts without 
danger. 

The early northern dawn showed them an island 
close by. They made for it and ran the dory into a 
sheltered cove and up on a pebbly beach. They were 
too tired for more and sunrise found them huddled in 
the bottom of the boat fast asleep. When Robin 
waked, ravenously hungry, he saw that the Aleut 
boy had built a fire by the side of a clear stream that 
tumbled noisily over the 
stones and was cooking a 
fine salmon before it. As 
they ate, Robin told his 
new friend all about this 
being his first trip with 
the Rising Sun, and that 
they weren’t having a 
very good catch and 
about Jim Evans and all 
the rest. The boy lis- 
tened silently, but seemed 
to understand all he said. 

When Robin _ had 
finished he said, ‘‘I show 
you plenty fish. Tell 
your father his son saved 
my father’s son.” 

Robin quickly - said 
“But I could never have 
kept the boat right side 
up by myself, you saved 





a me.” The Aleut smiled 

Mee? a all over his broad face 
ee but made no reply. 

< ” After they had eaten 


. 


all they could, the boy 
(Continued on page 138) 





From the Land of 
the Rising Sun 


APAN has not very far from a million Junior 
J Red Cross members. They are workers, too. 

Japanese Juniors are corresponding with schools 
in twenty-four other countries and the material of 
all sorts that they send to the United States is really 
wonderful. Sometimes whole boxes of things will 
come in from a group of schools. You remember the 
photographs of some of the articles from thirteen 
schools of Nozu County, Japan, which appeared 
in the October NEws. Japanese boys and girls have 
a gift for writing, too. 


SOME JAPANESE CELEBRATIONS 


Hisaichi Takahashi, a boy representing the 
members of the Junior Red Cross of Nozu County, 
tells about the various treats and festivals in their 
school year: 

‘“‘In April the new school year starts and we have 
many younger ones in school, our little brothers and 
sisters. The third day is the day on which the 
founder of our empire, Emperor Jimmu, passed 
away, so in our village the people gather at the 
Shinto shrine, all dressed up, to pay their homage to 
his memory. After the ceremony we usually have 
some games and amusements. The cherry blossoms 
are at their best just then and picnics are being held 
here and there. School boys spend their Sunday 
out in the open air of the suburbs. 

“‘May 5 is the festival of the village god. It is also 
the Boys’ Festival and banners and the paper carp 
flags are displayed. The carp is supposed to be so 
daring that it will jump up waterfalls and so it stands 
for the fond wish of parents that their boys may 
be strong in conquer- 
ing difficulties in life. 3 

“June 29th we jf 
celebrate in school 
the birthday of our 
Empress and it is 
also the Festival of 
Mother Earth. By 
June our village is 
busy planting rice. 
The farmers also 
have to attend to 
the sericulture which 
starts as early as 
May and ends late in 
June. It is the 
busiest season for 
the farmers, but we 
children go to school 
just the same. The 
annual meeting of 





Grasshoppers area great pest inthe Japanese rice fields. These enter- 
prising Juniors of Aijima have been on a grasshopper hunt and are 
weighing their “‘catch’ which they will sell to swell their Junior Fund 
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The flag of the Junior Red Cross group 
of the Yochomachi quarter in Tokyo 


the Junior Red Cross is also held in June. With the 
pennant of the Junior Red Cross in the center, we 
meet on the school grounds singing the Red Cross 
song. We renew our devotion to the ideals of that 
organization which emphasize the fostering of 
patriotism, the cultivation of the love of mankind 
and the practice of habits of self-control and co- 
operation. We spend the rest of the day happily in 
athletic games and sports. 

“On July 31 we get our report cards from our 
teacher. The whole 
month of August is 
the summer vaca- 
tion. It is the time 
when we go to the 
seashore to swim, or 
to the mountains. 

“On September 1 
our second term 
begins. A few days 
later we are given 
vegetable seeds to 
sow in our school 
gardens. September 
23 is the Festival of 
the Spirit of Autumn. 
From the latter part 
of the month to the 
middle, the chrys- 
anthemum has its 
glory and it is an 
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indescribable joy to see those under our care bleom 
out in their beauty. 

“October is the month of athletic contests, regu- 
larly held by the county educational board. Those 
who show themselves in the best health and training 
win the prizes. In November when all the trees are 
decorated in their autumn robes we have our picnics 
on the hillsides and in the valleys. November 23 is 
the Festival of the Harvest when we offer our first 
crop of rice to our Ruler of heaven and earth. 

“In December the school garden contest closes 
and teachers are asked to act as judges. As the 
product is the fruit of the children’s labor, each in 
his own way, the results are sometimes laughable. 
After the prize is awarded we use the winning 
vegetable in preparing a feast in which all teachers 
and children join. Vacation starts on the 24th and 
then our delight is in the snow. By the 29th or 30th 
every family prepares rice cakes for the New Year. 

“On the first of the New Year we attend a cere- 
mony at school. In the Buddhist temple services 
are held and the oranges which have been offered to 
Buddha are given to us. School opens on the 8th. 
On the 15th we offer our calligraph, or specimen of 
our writing, to the God of Penmanship, with a 
prayer for the bettering of our skill. 

“February 11th is the date when Emperor Jimmu 
proclaimed himself ruler of the land, and we celebrate 
it as the birthday of our country. 





Only a few now 

remain, most of whom live in the province of Hokkaido. 

They do not dress like the Japanese and they are different 
physically. 


Ainus are a primitive people of Japan. 
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“In March when the hills and valleys are covered 
with green and the plum and cherry trees blossom 
one after the other, the commencement ceremony 
is held. This is the end of the school year and is 
greeted as the happiest of all days.” 


HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY 


Some of you will sympathize with Shozo Matsura, 
a Fifth Grade member of the Naruko Junior Red 
Cross Unit at Miyagi Ken, who says: 

“I was elected our class representative recently. 
When I was elected, I felt so happy, but now I 
think it is the worst work of all. I have to give advice 
whenever the students do something wrong—as if I 
were a policeman—and I must clean the teapot 
which is used during lunch time. I spent all my 
recess hour searching for the lost balls yesterday. I 
cannot play the games while the others are playing. 
When any member of the class forgets a book or 
pencil, I must mark it in the class diary. O. and T. 
were forgetting things so often that I gave them 
advice, but I was very discouraged when they said, 
‘It’s none of your business; you are getting fresh 
since you were elected class representative.’ 

“‘ After school is over I have to watch the children’s 
cleaning of the classroom. If the room is not clean 
it is my responsibility. 

“T think the work of the class representative is 
very hard and want to resign, but I must serve one 
year, anyway.” 

THE LONELY NIGHT 


Striking features of the portfolios from Japan are 
descriptions like this one by Setsu Masuda, a 
twelve-year-old pupil of the Seventh Grade: 

“There are countless stars in the sky and the 
moon is only dimly showing half of its face between 
the clouds. The only sound I hear is the clapping of 
hands, calling the attendants in the neighboring bath 
house. Mother, who has caught cold, has retired 


early. I call for my little friend. The bark of the 
dog is heard in the distance. Oh! what a lonesome 
night! 


“On this dreary night I seek comfort in a book. 
As I read of the sister who saved her brother, tears 
begin to roll down my cheeks drop by drop. Merely 
thinking of those who cannot afford to have the 
necessary comforter on such a chilly night, gives me 
a chill and makes the evening all the more dreary .”’ 


“LET US BE FRIENDS FOREVER" 


The Juniors of the Shimizu-mura School, Sunto 
County, Shizuoka Prefecture, write: 


“Our DEAR AMERICAN FRIENDS: 

You are the American, and we the Japanese, members of the 
Junior Red Cross. But, in the spirit of our organization, there 
is no boundary between us. Under the banner of the Junior 
Red Cross, let us work together for the welfare of the world. 
We believe that your country and ours will have to act in 
concert. We, the rising generations of both countries, shall 
some day be the backbones of our respective nations and shall 
bear the responsibility for their welfare upon our shoulders. 
Therefore, let us be friends forever. 

Your JAPANESE FRIENDs.” 





Baskets and bird 
houses made by 
Juniors of the 
Christian Valley 
School, Dallas 
County, Texas 


\ ' THEN I was 
a boy, one 
winter 

evening as the 
pines stood in inky 
silhouettes against 
the golden west, 
with the assistance 
of a chum and an 
axe, I cut down a 
young pine tree 
about thirty feet 
high. Even after 
removing the 
branches it was 
terribly heavy, 
but we tied it to two hand sleighs and hauled it 
through the snow for two miles until we reached 
home. I was late for supper that night, tired and yet 
happy, for the pole we had cut was for my first bird 
house. Really it didn’t need to be so long, but we 
knew no better and got a good long one while we 
were at it. 

In due course the ends of the pole, top and bottom, 
were squared, a foot was built of two by four scantling 
and the bark was peeled off smoothly. The bird 
house was intended for purple martins and had about 
twelve compartments. There were nice wide eaves 
covering the doorways and there was a fine shelf with 
a railing for a door step. The doors were circular, 
one and three-quarter inches in diameter, and the 
box was painted white. It was fastened securely to 
the top of the pole, and then after strenuous digging 
in muddy soil the great day for hoisting the bird 
house came. All my boy friends and some older 
members of the family helped and it was raised just 
as men hoist a telegraph pole in place. We used two 
stout clothes props lashed in the form of an X as our 
chief support for the end we were raising. The hole 
was filled, the wire braces were fastened, and I had 
a bird house ready for the spring migrants. 

If there is such a thing as making a bird house too 
attractive, that was the fault with this one. First a 
pair of bluebirds took possession and busily carried 
out chips and carried in grass; then a pair of tree 
swallows came and straightway declared war on the 
bluebirds. There was singing and battling till the 
feathers flew, and finally purple martins began to 
visit the house, singly, in pairs and then several 
pairs at once. The bluebirds and tree swallows were 
crowded out by weight of numbers; but before they 
went, some very beautiful engagements occurred. 
The color scheme of the combatants was most strik- 
ing—the martins were purplish blue, the tree swallows 
iridescent green and the bluebirds deep sky-blue. 








Houses—To Let 


Hoyes Lloyd 


Reprinted from the Canadian Red Cross Junior 





These articles were 
exhibited at the 
county interscho- 
lastic meet which 


was held last March 


A small bird 
house was hastily 
erected on the 
peak of the gable 
and the bluebirds 
at once moved to 
it and nested 
there, leaving the 
martins in posses- 
sion of the big 
house on the pole. 
As the years sped 
by the martin 
colony thrived and 
some years eight 
or ten pairs nested 
in the box. The old house is down now, but the boys 
in the neighborhood built similar houses and last 
spring one of the few places I could find purple 
martins regularly was in the city block where my 
original bird house had been. 

There are many styles of bird houses and they can 
be varied according to the tenants desired. Shrub- 
bery will afford nesting sites and cover for many 
varieties of birds. You can plant shrubbery bearing 
wild fruits which will serve to attract birds and will 
also protect the cultivated fruits, for many birds 
seem to prefer wild fruit to cultivated. 

The house sparrow is a bold intruder and often 
occupies bird boxes put up for native species. A 
removable bottom on each box allows one to eject 
the sparrow’s nest easily. 

The morning or evening is the best time for 
studying the birds. They are quiet for a time in the 
middle of the day, especially during warm weather. 
To see and study birds with success, silence is 
golden. Walk carefully and quietly and talk softly. 
Many birds will seldom be found unless you approach 
them with the greatest care. Memory often fails 
us. Use a note-book for recording your observations; 
and you will cherish it for years as a book of interest. 
Refer to a book with colored plates or to a museum 
to learn the names of your new-found friends. 

Let us suppose a few boxes at home have attracted 
some bird guests and that the beginner knows the 
commoner kinds at a glance. What other lines of 
effort are of interest? Competition in the construc- 
tion of bird houses of correct types can be organized 
by any school or manual training class. Competent 
judges who know birds and their needs should be 
chosen and logical reasons given for decisions ren- 
dered. The day of awarding prizes can be made a 
bird day. A tree planting day should follow and 
some trees to provide hedges for shelter and fruit 
for food birds may be planted. 
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When Frisky Told on the Wild Indians 


Frances Margaret Fox 


Illustrations by Catherine Lewis 


RISKY could speak only one language and that 
was his own. He understood English and 
possibly Indian, but he spoke the language of 
mules because he was a mule himself. One day 
after he became an Army mule Frisky prevented an 
Indian massacre by telling his white friends in a loud 
voice what he knew about Indians on the warpath. 

Frisky had been nearly killed by the wild Indians 
while he was in the postal service and that was why 
he was always afraid of them. 

For a number of years before the days of railroads 
in the Southwest and far from the route of the Pony 
Express, pack-mules carried the mails in saddle-bags 
from station to station through Arizona and New 
Mexico. The stations were about twenty-five miles 
apart and only brave men ever dared take these dan- 
gerous rides. The morning of Frisky’s terrible 
adventure a cold, heavy fog had obscured the trail. 
Exactly what happened in that fog no white man 
ever knew, except that Indians killed Frisky’s rider. 

The mule escaped and carried the mail safely to 
its destination, but he had been badly wounded by 
an arrow and was utterly exhausted by his efforts to 
reach friends. Only the best of care saved his life. 
The veterinary surgeon at the fort knew how to take 
care of him. The soldiers were his devoted nurses. 
They petted the wounded mule and waited on him 
until no wonder he was rather spoiled. 

It was the men of the garrison who named the 





eee 


mule Frisky after he recovered from his illness. 
Good care and good food soon made such a lively, 
joyful mule of him, it seemed as if possibly he had 
forgotten his trouble forever. 

The truth is, Frisky never forgot his adventure 
with the Indians. His opinion of them never 
changed, even though he didn’t choose to howl 
about his sorrows while living at the Army post. 

It was not Frisky’s fault that a young lieutenant 
stationed there became homesick. Frisky had lived 
one year at the post at this time, working as a pack 
mule, while the lieutenant had been there only six 
months. The young officer from the East didn’t like 
the wild ways of the Indian country and was thankful 
when he was ordered back to Washington. Mean- 
time Frisky had not said one word about Indians to 
the homesick officer, who was only twenty-two years 
old, as he said himself, in telling the story. 

As there were no railroads in Arizona the young 
officer began his journey toward the East with a 
wagon train. He rode in an Army ambulance with 
the driver and an old soldier who had lived thirty 
years in the Indian country. The ambulance that 
led the train was drawn by four mules. One of the 
leaders was the merry-hearted Frisky. 

Next in the train was a wagon carrying the 
baggage and supplies. The guard, a sergeant, a 
corporal and eight private soldiers were on horseback. 

All went well the first four days of the journey. 


The Indians appeared to Frisky as the most terrifying things he had ever seen 
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Then Frisky suddenly began to act queerly. He 
sniffed the air and stretched his ears into points. 
He trembled so that the old soldier was sorry for 
him. Poor Frisky smelled Indian enemies and the 
old soldier knew it. He advised a halt. 

When the driver heard the old soldier say that 
Indians were near, he held in the mules and expected 
the young” lieutenant to order him to stop them. 
However, this young lieutenant had graduated from 
West Point less than two years before and he didn’t 
believe that a mule could teach him anything. 
Therefore, he gave an order to drive on, and on they 
drove. 

There were no Indians in sight and the lieutenant 
was sure the old soldier was mistaken when he 
insisted that Frisky was never deceived about 
Indians because he could smell them miles away. 

It wasn’t long before Frisky began having cold 
chills. He trembled and trembled and acted as if 
he were frightened almost out of his senses. At 
last, a little before noon, poor Frisky disobeyed his 
superior officers. He refused to go another step. 
Down he went on the ground, harness and all, and 
there he roared in his own language, 

“T tell you there are Indians near. I smell them. 
Indians, I tell you—and—I—WON’T GO 
ANOTHER STEP. INDIANS, INDIANS!” 

This made the other mules nervous. They pricked 
up their ears and began to shake all over. The 
horses began to prance wildly. 

The driver whipped Frisky and then he coaxed 
him, but the mule would not get up. He continued 
to bray in tones of terror, 

“Indians, Indians, Indians. Oh, the Indians are 
coming, I tell you!” 





The old soldier understood every word that Frisky 
said and he, too, begged the young lieutenant to stop 
and have a look at the country, because there 
certainly were Indians near. 

A halt was ordered and a corral was made of sand 
and branches to protect the mules and horses and 
keep them from running away. The men then made 
a barricade of the ambulance and the baggage wagon 
for a hiding place, that the Indians might not know 
that there were only fifteen men in their party. The 
horses and mules were growing more restless every 
minute. 

A long hour passed and not an Indian appeared. 
Frisky, though, moaned and cried and kept on saying 
that Indians were coming. 

At last the young lieutenant, late of West Point, 
decided to move on. In telling the story he said that 
he was out of patience with himself for listening to 
advice from a mule. He, therefore, sternly gave 
orders for the mules to be harnessed. That command 
must move on without further delay. 

Fortunately, before the young lieutenant finished 
his speech and before their temporary fort was 
dismantled, he saw a faraway cloud of dust in the 
road. The old soldier instantly explained that 
Frisky’s Indians were coming. 

So they were. In a few minutes fifty Indians, 
mounted on ponies, surrounded the white men, and 
on each pony was a frightfully painted Indian warrior. 
The yelling of the Indians soon drowned Frisky’s 
terrible laments. 

At the beginning of the battle the boy lieutenant 
was suddenly wise as Frisky. He ordered the old 
soldier and the sergeant to take command of affairs. 
In that awful moment he realized that men who 
had been fighting hostile Indians before he was born 
were the ones to plan their defence that day. 

The fifteen men behind the barricade were 
better armed than the Indians or they could 
not have won a battle against fifty warriors. 
After a short, terrible fight, the Indians who 
survived the attack gave up and galloped 
away over the hills. Not a white man nor a 
horse nor a mule was injured in the battle. 

The young lieutenant immediately gave 
orders to move on, the mules were straightway 
harnessed and Frisky behaved like a hero. 
Not once did he say “I told you so!’’ He was 
pleased when the men petted him and almost 
wept over him in their joy. That time when 
the driver urged Frisky to go, he went happily. 

Twenty-five miles the wagon train traveled 
after the battle that day before they camped 
for the night. Again the fifteen men thanked 
Frisky for saving them from an Indian mas- 
sacre. Every man in the party loved that 
mule then and ever after. 

When the young lieutenant reached the city 
of Washington he bought a gold medal for 
the mule to which he owed his precious life. 
On that medal were engraved the words, 

“For Frisky, the wisest mule that ever 


He sat down and roared in his own language, “‘] won't go another step!” lived.” 
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“MEETING THE SPRING” IN BULGARIA 


F you should happen to get off the train at some of 
the towns of Bulgaria on March 15th you would 
find not a cab horse at the station and few people on 
the street. And you would be told that the horses 
and townsfolk had gone to the country ‘‘to meet the 
spring.’’ The horses are specially decorated for this 
day, which is a holiday for them. The houses are 
cleaned from top to bottom, clothes are washed, 
baths are taken, food is packed in baskets. Then 
the whole town goes to a hilltop or a saint’s shrine 
to make merry over the return of greenness. 

On the first of March it is a custom in Bulgaria to 
tie pieces of red cloth to trees in the gardens for the 
birds to use in making their nests. And people, 
specially the boys and girls, wear around their 
necks or wrists twisted cords of white and red silk 
with tassels. They are called marienitzi and are 
worn to bring health and red cheeks. One is supposed 
to wear them until the first stork comes and then to 
hide the cord under a stone so the stork will take it 
for her nest and leave a gift of health and happiness. 

March Ist is Junior Red Cross Day in Bulgaria, 
because it is a special health day. The Juniors 
sell martenitzi and snowdrops for their Fund. 


BRANCH-BUD AND THE HERD BOY 


HE following was written by Kogo Semini, of the 
class of 1929 in the Albanian Vocational School 
for the November Laboremus, their school paper: 
A few years ago there lived a herd boy in Pogradec. 
One beautiful spring morning, while he was leading 
the cattle to the meadows by the lake, he saw some 
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happy boys and girls going to school. He became 
unhappy. When he reached the meadows he sat 
down by an apple tree and began thinking. 

“Why are you so unhappy, boy?’’ asked three 
nature children, whose home was in the tree. 

“Oh, my dear friends, I should be unhappy,” 
replied he; ‘I have always wanted to read and write 
and know about things. But fortune has brought it 
about that I have remained blind of knowledge.”’ 

‘““Don’t worry, friend,” said they; ‘“‘we will show 
you a way to study new things without cost. 

“We are two brothers and a sister. Each of us has 
a special duty. We rest through the winter months 
and work in the spring. 

“I am the eldest brother whom you call Branch- 
Bud. I grow first. I guide our mother apple tree 
toward air and sunlight. My brother, the Leaf- 
Bud, grows next. He is our cook. He receives all 
the raw material and makes it ready for our use and 
for storage. The beautiful sister whom you name 
Flower-Bud grows last. Her duty is to produce 
new seed. 

“So we are all useful children to our Mother Tree. 
We work for her gladly, so that she may be able to 
help our family survive. By working hard, we and 
our Mother Tree produce food to supply our needs 
and to feed and make you happy with our fruit and 
our lovely flowers. All plants work in this way. 
They keep the world of animals alive. 

‘This is a new lesson for you. Isn’t it? There are 
many others better than this. Try to learn them.” 

The boy thanked the buds and did as they bade 
him. He opened his eyes and learned new things 
every day. He was always busy. He never again 
lost time in useless worry, but increased in knowledge 
and intelligence. 

Unlettered people can learn a lot from nature; 
what about you, then, who know how to read and 
write? Take interest and learn new things from the 
wonderful book of God, Nature. Never let things 
escape your eyes. 


A NOTE ABOUT ST. STEPHEN'S CATHEDRAL 
R. WILHELM VIOLA, of Vienna, has called 


our attention to a statement in his article in 
the December News. A sentence was edited to 
read: ‘“‘From their roof they can see the tower of old 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral where the Crusaders used 
to kneel and pray on their way to try to regain 
Jerusalem from the Moslems.” This is not strictly 
accurate. During the 12th century a church was 
built on the spot where St. Stephen’s now stands, 
but the Cathedral was not built until the 14th 
century. Still, parts of the 12th century structure 
are in the present building and it seems probable 
that some of the Crusaders did pray at that place. 
Dr. Viola writes: ‘‘ Perhaps American children will 
be interested to hear that Peter’s Church, only a 
few hundred yards from St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
is even older. It was founded in 800 by Charle- 
magne, who also founded the Ostmark, or the East- 
mark. Ostarichi means Realm in the East and from 
this comes the name of Austria.” 
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A School in Prague 
Makes a Portfolio 


The class has decided to make a portfolio. Since they 

have already exchanged albums with California, Italy 

and Japan, they will send this one to Belgium. They 

have also decided to make it describe their beautiful 

city, Prague. These points having been settled upon, 

Karel, president of the group, gives to each member 
of the class some particular job to do 


Josef, who has a good camera, was commissioned to take 

pictures of interesting and historical parts of the city. Here 

he is (below) photographing the statue, which stands in the 
town square, of Jan Huss, the great Czech reformer 


Frantisek, who draws well, was detailed to paint his 

favorite view of the river Moldau, with Prague in the 

distance. Prague is called the ‘‘city of a hundred towers,” 
and the “rose of Europe” 


These boys (above) have 
collected some typical 
Czechoslovakian toys and 
are copying them in color 
on one of the portfolio 
pages. The toys are fasci- 
nating wooden ones: the 
policeman can walk and 
wave his billy, and the pie- 
bald horse can swish his 
tail. Finally, the boys 
sort out the pictures, paste 
them in order on the port- 
folio pages and write brief 
explanations under them 


It is of course 
the duty of the 
secretary of the 
class to write the 
letter of greeting 
which must ac- 
company the 
portfolio 


When the portfolio is all 
assembled it starts off to 
the school in Belgium. 
But on the way it must 
stop at the office of the 
Red Cross in Brussels in 
order that it may be trans- 
lated from the Czech lan- 
guage into French 
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On the top row were the emperor and empress dolls; below were court- 
iers and ladies-in-waiting, and below them the palace furniture 


A Dolls’ 


Festival 


Frederica Smith 


House in Kyoto a wee letter, with pictures of 

nightingales and pink peach blossoms on the 
envelope. Inside on the pretty, thin paper the 
graceful signs of the Japanese alphabet said: 

““Kiyoko will be very much honored to have 
Hallie, Margaret and Mary come to her home on 
Thursday, March the third, to celebrate the ohina 
matsurt.”” 

“What is the ohina matsuri, Hallie?” cried little 
Mary. “It must be a party, isn’t it?” 

“It’s the dolls’ festival,’’ answered Hallie. “‘Every 
year on the third of March the little Japanese girls 
dress up in their best kimonos and go calling on each 
other to look at all the lovely dolls they have. And 
there are always delicious bean cakes to eat.”’ 

“What are they?”’ 

“On the outside they have pea-green frosting that 
tastes like sand; but the inside, though it looks like 
a mud-pie, is really just like candy.”” Golden-haired 
Hallie was the oldest of the three little American 
girls living in that beautiful, far-away eastern city, 
and so she was much the wisest in Japanese ways and 
customs, 

Thursday was exactly the kind of day for a 
national holiday expressly for little girls. Early that 
afternoon, Hallie and Margaret and Mary put on 
their very best frocks. Then each one stepped into 
a ricksha, a great big cart with great big rubber-tired 
wheels, pulled by a merry little man, and away they 
went brimful of expectations, across the broad 
drives of the Gosho, or Imperial Palace Park, to 
the lovely Japanese house in Teramachi, or Temple 
Street, where there is the tallest ginko tree you ever 
saw. In through the great gate they were whirled, 
right up through the small entrance garden to the 
front door. There, called to the door by the sound 
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()* the first day of March there came to Heian 


of the wheels, sat smiling Kiyoko san and her gentle 
mother, bowing their heads to the floor while they 
murmured very, very politely all the proper words of 
welcome. 

After bowing politely, their hands on their knees 
in just the right way, the American girls took off 
their shoes and then stepped into the house on the 
soft mats. Sitting down on their feet as they had 
been taught, each made a triangle on the floor with 
forefingers and thumbs and put her head down to it 
repeatedly to show all honor to her hostesses. 

Kiyoko san now led her foreign guests to the 
proper apartment for their entertainment. As the 
children went chattering gaily along the narrow 
verandas overlooking the spacious gardens, Mary 
was so astonished at the sight of Kiyoko san’s 
lovely clothes that she almost opened her mouth in 
her surprise. Kiyoko san did not wear one of her 
challis kimonos to-day, nor the little white apron. 
She was dressed magnificently, just like a fairy 
princess. Her outside kimono was all of the heaviest 
silk, with graceful sleeves that fell to the floor; a 
blue kimono it was, just covered with stencilled 
chrysanthemums in myriads of bright colors—red, 
yellow, green, pink; and when Kiyoko san moved, 
there were enchanting glimpses of rich red silk 
underkimonos. 

At the end of the long passageway, Kiyoko san 
dropped gracefully to her knees, and then gently 
shoving aside the sliding door, asked her guests to 
enter. 

One by one they tip-toed in—and looked, and 
looked, and looked. Then step by step, they crept 
slowly to the other end of the room, and finally sat 
down in a row on the floor—and gazed and gazed 
and gazed. 




















‘How perfectly precious!’’ said Hallie at last. 
Hallie felt that as she was the eldest, she ought to 
express the appreciation of all of them. 

Margaret’s face just beamed at the sight, and she 
kept whispering to herself over and over, “‘How 
sweet and beautiful and dear.”’ But littlke Mary was 
much too surprised and pleased to say anything at all. 

Such a wonderful collection of dolls! On a set of 
steps covered with red cloth were arranged a great 
many of those famous Kyoto dolls with beautiful 
white faces and graceful hands. They wore clothes 
that you could never imagine without seeing them— 
real brocades of silk and satin with designs in silver 
or golden thread made by real artists. 

On the very top shelf, before dainty gold-leaf 
screens decorated with drawings of bamboo, pine and 
cherry blossoms, sat a dignified doll emperor and 
empress on a square imperial dais which in Japan is 
all that is used for a throne. In front of the empress 
was a magnificent crown, and on each side of the 
regal pair were picturesque lanterns and a little 
orange tree and a little peach tree. 

On the stair below stood a number of charmingly 
gowned court ladies, their gleaming black hair dressed 
elaborately, their shining brocaded sashes tied in 
beautiful great bows, and their long flowing court 
robes colored as gaily as Kiyoko san’s own. 

The next step down was for the court musicians 
and minstrels with all their 
queer instruments, as well as 
for the gardeners, archers, and 
other interesting people neces- 
sary for the well regulated court 
life of old Japan. 

The next two steps Margaret 
liked best of all. Here was all 
the palace furniture, made of 
shining black lacquer. There 
were no chairs, nor beds, nor 
even a piano. Instead, were the 
things Japanese dolls use—little 
chests of all sorts and sizes, 
some having drawers with silver 
handles and doors decorated 
with silver cranes, others orna- 
mented with bright red tassels 
of silk. There was a dainty 
palanquin for the empress; and 
for the emperor there was a big 
black lacquer cart with beautiful 
screens at the windows. The 
big black shining ox to pull the 
royal equipage was dressed up 
in red ribbons just as so honored a beast ought to be. 

The dolls’ feast was there, too, arranged on black 
lacquer tables. In tiny black lacquer bowls there 
was soup; and in the rice bowls there was rice. The 
piles of pink and white diamond-shaped cakes 
looked too pretty to eat. Perhaps the emperor and 
empress ate so many of the pretty cakes that they 
did not fancy the humbler fare; for later in the after- 
noon Kiyoko san’s mother gave the emperor’s dinner 
to Margaret, while little Mary ate the empress’s. 








A Japanese doll dressed in 
the costume of a court lady 





“Surely,” said Margaret, after every lovely 
treasure had been examined, “‘surely Kiyoko san 
never plays with these beautiful toys.” 

And Kiyoko san’s mother answered with a smile, 
“No, these dolls are quite different from ordinary 
dolls. They are more like ornaments. They 
represent a very, very old custom in Japan—a 
custom so old that its real meaning was lost ever so 
many years ago. Every Japanese girl has a collection 
to which she adds something every year, and when ° 
she marries she takes it with her to her new home, 
and adds to it for her own little children. My great- 
grandmother, my grandmother, my mother, then I, 
and now Kiyoko have for many years brought out 
these same dolls at this season. After the festival 
is over, Kiyoko and I will pack the toys away 
carefully, each in a separate box and carry them to 
the storehouse at the end of the garden; and there 
all the little boxes will remain until next year at this 
time.” 

“Poor dolls,” said Mary soberly, “they have a 
party only once a year, and all the rest of the time 
they must sleep.” 

“But look at the dolls sitting on the very bottom 
stair, Mary,” cried Hallie. ‘Those dolls have a 
dandy time.” And sure enough, half hidden by 
the hanging red draperies were ten or twelve everyday 
play dolls, dressed like ordinary Japanese children. 
Though for this holiday all were 
washed clean and neatly dressed, 
it was quite plain that Kiyoko 
san had played with them often. 

“Look!”’ cried Mary sud- 
denly, and among all the play 
dolls she scrambled, presently 
bobbing up, hugging tightly a 
flaxen-haired beauty much like 
a doll which you yourself have 
treasured, no doubt. 

Little Kiyoko, much amused 
at the expressions of wonder on 
the faces of her guests at seeing 
an American doll in so courtly a 
multitude, tumbled over on the 
floor as she shouted with laugh- 
ter. “Oh, that’s old Jane chan,” 
she told them. ‘My papa 
bought her in America in 1888.” 

And everyone agreed that 
Jane was remarkably well-pre- 
served for her age. 

Soon Kiyoko § san’s_ big 
brothers came in to play, and 
Koji san took photographs so that the American 
girls might always have pictures of Kiyoko san’s 
dolls. Then at the time when the crickets chirp in 
the garden and the temple lanterns are lighted, a 
delicious Japanese feast appeared, just as Hallie had 
predicted. Such a good time did those American 
and Japanese children have together that Mary did 
not want to go home at all. But at last, with many 


bows, Hallie and Margaret and Mary said the last 
polite farewells and rolled away homeward. 
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Hans Andersen could 
make wonderful 
pictures with scissors 
and a piece of paper 









He clipped this silhou- 
ette with the good luck 


jor one of his 
favorite little friends 


Courtesy Duffield Company 





A Weaver of Tales 


Anna Milo Upjohn 


cutting out doll’s clothes. He had hung his 
mother’s blue apron on the bush to make a 
tent and it shut him into a little world of his own. 

On the ground before him stood a tiny theater 
which his father had made for him, and against it 
leaned a row of shabby dolls. While he was intent 
upon fitting them out in fine new clothes, a voice 
called over the hedge: 

“Hans, Hans Christian, are you there?” 

The child dropped his scissors and pieces and ran 
to the gate to meet his grandmother. She was a 
dear, quiet-faced old lady in a white cap, and just 
then her apron was full of flowers, roses and larkspur, 
stocks and pinks and candytuft! Hans squealed for 
joy, for there was nothing he loved better than to 
make flowers into quaint, fantastic bunches. 

His grandmother had charge of a large garden at 
the end of the town. Every Saturday she brought 
a harvest of clippings with which to decorate the one 
room which to the boy was home. 

Hans’s father was a poor shoemaker, but he loved 
books and pictures and color as much as his son did. 
Above his work bench he had made a shelf for the 
few books he owned and on winter evenings when he 
had put away his awl and his leather, he would 
read aloud to Hans’s mother. As the little boy lay 
in bed peeping from between the red checked curtains 
at the giant shadows of his parents, climbing the 
walls in the candle light, he invented stories about 
them. In fact, Hans found stories everywhere. 
The old Danish town of Odense in which he lived 
was full of them. But Hans did not need to go into 
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Ticute. boy sat under a gooseberry bush 


the street for stories. The door panels-of his home 
were painted with forest scenes, and in imagination 
he wandered among the trees, meeting elves and 
fairies and giants. 

On stormy days when his father tapped a sole onto 
a shoe, Hans sat at his knee and listened to the tales 
without end which he could tell. 

The cobbler longed to leave the town and to live 
in the country where he could have a cow and a 
garden. One day he heard of a nobleman who was 
looking for a shoemaker for his big estate. The 
tenant was promised a nice house and all the work 
from the castle as well as from the village. The very 
thing! Hans’s father applied for the place and was 
given a piece of silver brocade from which to make 
a pair of slippers for the lady of the castle, as a 
specimen of his work. During the days that followed 
the family talked of nothing but what they would 
do in their new home. While the father tapped and 
sewed, Hans and his mother admired and encouraged. 

When the slippers were finished they were wrapped 
in the shoemaker’s apron and he in his best clothes 
set off for the castle. 

But alas! his work was ridiculed and the lady, 
angry that he should have spoiled a nice piece of silk, 
sent him away with harsh words. So all the bright 
plans came tumbling down around his head. 

From then on the blundering little cobbler began 
to weave them for his son instead. He wanted Hans 
to work hard and become a great writer. Together 
they read La Fontaine’s Fables and “The Arabian 
Nights.’’ But their favorite author was Holberg, a 
famous Danish dramatist, whose plays they learned 


stork on the roof 








by heart. Although Hans was a bright boy, he was 
so eager to write plays and stories that he would not 
take the trouble to learn to write and spell. So he 
had a hard time at school and doubtless his teachers 
thought they had, too. 

When he was fourteen years old he decided to go 
to Copenhagen to seek his fortune. His father was 
dead, his mother had married again and he felt 
very much alone in the world. He had seven dollars 
in his pocket and was so sure that he could write 
plays and act them as well, that he had no fear for 
the future. 

“What will you do when you get to Copenhagen?” 
asked his mother, who loved him. 

“T don't know,”’ said Hans, ‘‘you go through a 
frightful lot of hardship first and then you become 
famous.” 

He had lately been confirmed, and for that 
occasion his father’s overcoat had been cut down to 
make him a jacket. He also had a pair of new boots 
which he wore over his trousers in order that every- 
one might see they were new. 

So in all confidence in his boots and his jacket he 
presented himself at the chief theater of Copenhagen, 
only to be turned away as a silly and troublesome 
child. This was part of becoming famous, Hans 
concluded, and finding his seven dollars rapidly 
melting, he worked night and day on the writing of a 
play. When it was finished he took it to one of the 
theater directors and asked him to accept it. The 
piece was so bad in every way that the director was 
quite shocked; but he saw that Hans had talent and 
ambition, and he felt sure that with years of hard 
work he might be able to write something fine. 
Through his influence he was able to get the boy into 
a good Latin school. Now came years of hard work 
for Hans, for he disliked study and lived in an 
imaginary world of his own. But he was determined 
to write, and willing to make great sacrifices in order 
to succeed. 

After many failures, Hans had a play accepted. It 
was fairly successful and King Frederick VI rewarded 
him with a travel pension. This did not mean that 
Hans was rich, but that he could get away from his 
tight monotonous life in a Northern city and visit 
strange’ lands and people which filled his mind with 
new ideas. 

It was not through play writing, however, that 
Hans Christian Andersen was to 
become famous. He had always i 
delighted in gathering groups of 
children about him and enter- 
taining them with stories. Some 
of his friends suggested that he 
should put these on paper, and 
before Hans quite knew how it 
came about he was writing a 
series of charming fairy tales. 
These were quickly translated 
into many languages, and as 
Andersen traveled from one 
country to another he found 
that he was everywhere known. 





Andersen's birthplace in Odense 





Courtesy Dr. Viggo Drewsen and the 
Amervean-Scandinavian Review 


Hans Christian Andersen, the ‘‘long poet’’ 


Not only the children but their parents crowded 
about him to welcome him as their friend. He knew 
all the great people of his time, artists and writers 
and musicians, kings and queens and _ talented 
men and women. For by years of hard work, 
Andersen had come to write with great beauty so 
that his works were read by old and young alike. 
Strange to say, although Andersen loved children 
he was shy with them and had little to say unless he 
could sit with them in the fields weaving flower 
wreaths as he used to with his grandmother or 
make cut-outs for them as he still loved to do. One 
time while he was in Sweden he wrote: “I was 
sitting in my room (in the Inn) when in came the 
landlady’s little granddaughter, a pretty little child, 
to whom the sight of my parti-colored knapsack 
gave great delight. I rapidly 
clipped for her, out of a sheet of 
paper a Turkish mosque with 
open windows, and off she 
rushed in great glee. . 
Next moment there came a 
knocking at the door; it was the 
grandmother, and she came 
with a whole plateful of ginger- 
breads. ‘I bake the best ginger- 
breads in the Dales,’ she said, 
‘but they are all in the old 
patterns from my grandmother's 
time. Now couldn’t you, sir, 
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who clip out so well, clip us some new patterns?’”’ 

In Andersen’s tales we seem to see again the little 
boy under the gooseberry bush. And we meet Hans’s 
new boots in “‘The Story of the Red Shoes.’”’ His 
grandmother is the pattern for all his fairy god- 
mothers, and the tale of ‘‘The Ugly Duckling”’ is the 
story of his own hard boyhood. If Hans had not 
loved animals he would not have written about them 
as he did. We find swans, gulls and ravens, toads, 
snails and dogs, 
and many other 
birds and beasts 
in his stories. 
One day when 
he was driving 
in Greece, he 
saw a turtle 
crawling slowly 
across the road. 
Jumping out of 
the carriage he 
picked it up and 
carried it for a 
long distance, 
not only to save 
its life but “to 
help it a bit on 
its way.” 

Although 
Andersen 
gathered tales 
and legends 
from many 
lands, his best, 
such as “The 
Marsh King’s Daughter,” and “The Little 
Mermaid,”’ he found in his own lonely, Northern 
Islands. He loved the Scaw, that tip end of Jutland 
where he had a little summer place called ‘Tran- 
quillity.” Around it he planted wild flowers 
brought from the woods. After the long winter in 
Copenhagen he looked forward to the buttercups 
and cowslips and the calling of the cuckoos in the 
fresh green grass. But he had a comfortable home 
in the city of which he wrote to a friend: “I hope 
you will come to see my new abode. There is a good 
staircase and a noble corridor. Everything about 
me is quite handsome. I have nice carpets, many 
pictures, statuettes and knick-knacks, so that my 
rooms are very comfortable. The windows, too, do 
not want for flowers.” 

Andersen did not grow lonely in his old age, for 
the longer he lived the more friends he made. All 


In a drawing lesson the teacher was illustrating 
ellipses. She remarked, “If I took down any of 
those ornaments decorating the shelf, what would 
you find at the top of each?” 

Pupil—“ Dust.” 


Willie—‘ Please, Teacher, what did I learn today?’”’ 
Teacher—‘“‘Why, what a peculiar question!” 
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Hans Andersen made this silhouette for little Ida Thiele, who was the 
heroine of ‘‘Little Ida’s Flowers,” the first wonder tale Andersen ever told 


sorts of people loved him because he had become a 
part of their family life. 

When his jubilee was celebrated in Copenhagen 
they sent him many gifts and messages. A poor 
joiner came to ask his permission to name his little 
son after him. He said that for years he and his 
wife had celebrated Andersen’s birthday by drinking 
his health in a cup of chocolate. A tailor brought 
him a white satin waistcoat which he had made for 
him, and a 
group of stu- 
dents gave him 
a silver nail on a 
silver dock leaf 
in memory of 
his story, “‘The 
Happy Family.” 
A little boy who 
loved Ander- 
sen’s fairy tales 
and had been 
told that the 
author was very 
poor, once found 
a four-leafed 
clover which he 
begged his 
mother to send 
to Hans Chris- 
tian for luck. 
But the mother, 
knowing that 
Andersen had 
become a great 
man, feared that 
might seem bold. So the clover was pressed in her 
hymn book. Years later when the boy was a student 
he found it there and sent it to Andersen with the 
story. Even the gold snuff box set with diamonds, 
which came the same day from the King of Denmark 
(Christian IX), gave him no greater joy. 

That year the “good old poet” had another gift 
that was precious to him. It was a collection of 
handsome books sent by the children of America, 
who had long loved him through his stories, and who 
begged him to come to their country. The books 
reached him on his seventieth birthday, April 2, 
1875. But he did not live to make the long journey 
across the ocean. A few days before he died he 
said ‘‘Oh how happy I am! It is just as if I were 
sailing into a land far, far away where there is no 
pain, no sorrow.” 


Courtesy Duffield Company 


Willie—‘‘ Well, they'll ask me when I get home.” 


Teacher—‘‘Why do you consider Washington a 
greater hero than Lincoln?” 

Pupil—‘‘ Because Washington gave us two holi- 
days, his birthday and the Fourth of July.” 


Reprinted from Our School, published by 
Public School No. 15, New York City. 
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The Christmas cebebration at Davie. These children have since become members of the Junior Red Cross 





Your Junior Adventure in Florida 
Elizabeth McNeely Kehr 


ANY of you, in many States, sent money and 
M other things to Florida, and many more 
wrote letters of greeting to comrades in the 
hurricane area. All of you, I know, have wondered, 
since this was a storm affecting so many children’s 
lives? what was done down there in your name, and 
whether the children liked being remembered by 
you. Now here is the story of just what the Junior 
Red Cross did do. It sounds like a fairy tale, only 
better, because this fairy tale came true. 

There were hundreds of children along the coast 
and in the Everglades who were almost dreading 
Christmas. Many felt too sad, with some one in 
the family missing, to plan for it, and there was no 
money for presents. Imagine what it would be like 
to live for three months in tents or almost anywhere, 
while, with Red Cross help, your family tried to 
build the house again and get the things you had 
to have. Christmas promised to be a dreary time. 

That gave the Junior Red Cross workers an idea. 
And so, for weeks before Christmas, there was a 
most tremendous activity in certain Red Cross 
offices in Miami and Tampa. Much consultation 
went on with wholesale merchants. Letters came 
in, giving lists of children, with their names, their 
ages and where they lived. Miami Juniors, who had 
themselves been in the hurricane, but had not lost 
so much, spent long hours behind closed doors, and 
there was much rustling of paper and calls for more 
of this and that. By this time you must have 
guessed: Santa Claus was to visit those places where 
Christmas was doubtful, and everything was being 
made ready for him. 

When all was ready, on the Wednesday before 
Christmas, Santa Claus set out. Mr. Schafer, your 


Assistant National Director, went along as guide 
and helper. And Santa needed help, as you will see. 
In his huge pack were over 2,000 gay packages, 
wrapped in green paper, and having on each a 
Christmas tag with the full name of the child to get 
it. Inside were gifts of four kinds: (1) a Christmas 
stocking of candy and nuts; (2) a book; (3) toys; and 
(4) useful articles, such as handkerchiefs or ties, all 
chosen according to the age of the child, and all 
suited to whether a boy or a girl was to have the 
package. First Santa went by automobile to the 
Tent City at Hollywood, then to Davie, to Moore- 
haven, Lakeport, Tasmania and several other rural 
places. This meant long hard miles of driving, and 
sometimes the roads were so washed out or so deep 
with sand left by the hurricane that it took hours to 
get through, and night overtook him away out in the 
middle of nowhere. One especially dark night, as he 
was crossing a temporary trestle, his front wheel went 
off, and there he was in the dark, high in the air over 
water, and not a house in sight. But he did get 
everywhere, and on time. 

At Davie, the school principal and the mayor had 
arranged a celebration for children from miles around. 
In the school yard, where the roof of the ruined 
schoolhouse was still lying, and the foundation posts 
from which the building had been blown were still 
standing, a Christmas tree was set up, carols were 
sung and pieces spoken, and then the gifts were given 
out. The Junior Red Cross also presented kinder- 
garten materials and athletic equipment for the 
school. The children were so delighted that Santa 
nearly lost his whiskers while saying good-bye. 
His welcome at Moorehaven, 200 miles away around 
Lake Okeechobee, was just as enthusiastic. Here, 
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The motor boat which Santa used to 
visil the Keys off the Florida coast 


too, a party had been arranged, this time in the 
schoolhouse. This brick building had stood up 
through the storm and many people had been saved 
when the Lake flooded the town, by crowding into 
its second story. Here, as at Davie, kindergarten 
and athletic equipment were presented. And here 
a part of the program was the reading of letters 
received from Juniors of Falls Church, Virginia, who 
had written them as one of their very first activities, 
for they have been organized as Juniors only a few 
months. 

By the time Santa had delivered his load on this 
trip, and had sent packages to thirty children on the 
islands just out from Fort Myers, he was getting 
pretty tired. And it was growing hotter and hotter. 
But he knew how disappointed you Juniors would be 
if he slighted the children farther south and so he 
smiled again, snatched a bite and set out with a 
cargo of gifts in a motor boat. This time he headed 
for the long line of Florida Keys that extend along 
the lower coast. If you will look at your map you 
will see what a voyage he had ahead of him. The 
heavily laden boat grounded on the reefs that lie 


all through the difficult channels. Perspiration ran 
down Santa’s face, but he kept right on, visiting 
Elliott’s Key, Rock Harbor, Marathon Key, Key 
Largo, Islamorada and Tavernier, and remembering 
over 150 children on these islands, where only a 
few fishermen live. All of these families are large, 
nearly all had lost members of the family in the 
storm, and probably none would have had any gifts 
if your Santa Claus had failed them. It was lucky 
he had such pleasant things to think about, for his 
troubles were not over even then. As he started 
joyfully for the mainland, and home, the engine of 
the motor boat died, and there they were, marooned 
on the ocean. For a night and the day following, 
with nothing to sleep on but hard pine boards and 
with nothing to eat but cheese and crackers, while 
you were enjoying your Christmas dinners, they 
were working patiently to repair the engine. ‘‘It was 
worth it, though,” said Mr. Schafer. I, myself, 
think that you Juniors had a wonderful amount of 
help from Red Cross and Florida people, not to 
mention Santa Claus, in this memorable Christmas 
away down South. 

As soon as school reopened the Florida children 
set to work answering the letters sent them from all 
the eastern States, and some of the western ones. 
No doubt this correspondence is going to be kept up, 
long after the joy of their Junior Christmas has 
become a memory. 

The reason why all of this came to pass.can be told 
in three words—your National Children’s Fund. It 
was this fund of money, already on hand for your use 
at National headquarters, which made it possible to 
go ahead with preparations in time, without waiting 
for all the gifts to come in. Through this fund, 
too, Juniors in all forty-eight States could have a 
share. You see why it is so important for the 
Junior Red Cross to keep up its National Children’s 
Fund, so that, like the grown-up Red Cross, money 
will be there when suddenly you want it to work 
for you somewhere, whether at home or abroad. 





Plenty Fish 


(Continued from page 124) 


told Robin to get into the boat again and took him 
through a narrow passage into some wide waters, 
which Robin had not seen before. From here he 
pointed out the distinguishing features of the 
mountains near by, to make sure Robin could find 
his way there again and then took him back to the 
spot where they had left the kyack. He told Robin 
that just beyond a group of islands in the distance 
were the Rising Sun and the other dories. 

Robin hated to leave him, but knew that his 
father would be anxious and that he must hurry 
as it was almost noon, so he rowed off alone. The 
last he saw his friend was trudging off into the woods. 

An hour’s steady rowing brought Robin to the 
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Rising Sun. It was a happy father who helped him 
aboard to say nothing of Jim Evans, who had spent 
a night of misery and self blame because he had left 
Robin alone and could not find him again in the fog. 
Though he hadn’t much faith in the outcome, Jim 
was so glad to be relieved of his anxiety that he 
consented to row over to the water that the boy had 
told Robin held “plenty fish.”” They came back 
laden with all the fine halibut the dory could carry. 
The next day Robin’s father took the Rising Sun to 
the place and soon had her hold filled to the brim. 

Thanks to these new fishing grounds that summer's 
catch turned out to be the best Robin's father had 
ever had. Jim Evans said “Thanks to Robin.” 

But Robin said ‘Thanks to my Aleut pal;”’ for 
though he never saw his comrade of the fog again, 
that is what he always continued to call him. 


JUNIOR NEWS FROM 
OTHER PLACES 


T Pilot Station on the lower Yukon is a school 
for Eskimo children. There are only two or 
three white people in the tiny place but there is 

a radio station and there is Junior Red Cross. The 
Eskimochildren have enjoyed the programs broadcast 
from Oakland, California, and have exchanged letters 
with some of the children they have heard about— 
through the air. Besides, the school has received a 
fine portfolio from the Juniors of the Junipero Serra 
School in Pasadena, California. In June Natalie 
Sunnybody wrote the California Juniors: 

“I was away when the book came, so when I came home I 
think I would write a letter to you far down south who don’t 
have any snow or ice. We had snow this winter but not as 
much as we used to have, and we don’t have snow houses, we 
have log houses. Everything is blooming this month, flowers 
and trees are all green. And we have our garden planted and 
things are growing, too. We have radishes and other kinds of 
vegetables. And I don’t think you know we have violets and 
roses, too.” 


The Pilot Station teacher explained in her letter 
written the same day to the Pasadena school that 
the portfolio had come in April after most of her 
pupils had left for the spring hunting camps. She 
said they had not had a chance to send out any mail 
since March. The boat that should have brought 
the first summer mail on May 26, had burned up, 
so they had had to wait until the ninth of June. She 
kept the portfolio where all the visitors who stopped 
at Pilot on their way up or down the Yukon might 
see it and everyone thought it was fine. Her letter 
was written at five minutes to twelve, midnight, and 
yet she had not lighted a lamp. “The glow of dawn 
will show in the northeast 
in less than another hour,” 
she said. 


mn 


OU remember how the 

Eskimo Juniors at 
Sevoonga, St. Lawrence 
Island, Alaska, sent in their 
subscription to the NEws 
one year in the shape of 
bits of fur, walrus ivory, 
etc. Well, the latest thing 
we have had from them is 
a portfolio which has been 
sent to Cadiz, Spain. In 
it were pages of pressed 
flowers and most interesting 
feathers from the birds of 
the island, such as the 
Arctic owl, the emperor 
wild goose, the eider duck, 
the crested auklet and the 
puffin. The portfolio had 
a red, white and blue cover 
with the flag on it and the 
letter with it was signed 
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The Red Cross nurse of Cumberland County, 
N. C., giving a class in the Long Hill School of 
Fayetteville a lesson in bathing the baby 


“Your Alaskan friends, Sevoonga School, St. 
Lawrence Island, Alaska, U. S. A.” The Sevoonga 
Juniors wrote: 


“We are Eskimo children and we live on an island in Bering 
Sea. It is not a very large island, for we often go across to the 
other side and we sometimes sail around it in the summer time. 
It is a barren island in some ways; we have no trees, no gardens 
and no fields. But it is fruitful on account of the fine grass and 
moss upon which the reindeer feed, also the many flowers and 
birds which make this island their summer home. 

“In winter the days are dark, the ground is covered with 
snow, the little white fox roams over the land and the Ice King 
reigns over the sea. We like summer best, for the days are 
long and bright and warm. The summer time is our play 
time and we can sleep very little because for over a month the 
Sun King hides his face only about two hours each day. In 
summer or in winter, though, this is our happy home.” 


ATITLEK is in southern Alaska at the head of 

Prince William Sound. The natives there are 
not Eskimo but Thlinget 
Indians, tribes with wonder- 
fully carved totem poles. 
The Juniors in the govern- 


Page ment school for the Indians 
eee Henry Pits there are enthusiastic in 
Frances Higgins 122 their health work. Every 

morning the class health 


Mary G. Lacy 123 
Eads Collins 


officers make an inspection 
for clean hands, teeth and 


clothes and the children 

Hoyes Lloyd 127 make health posters and 
pictures as part of their 

. Frances Margaret Fox 128 regular work. Twice a 
= month there is a Com- 

oe 130 : munity Service meeting at 

eee “a - which the teacher gives 


- talks on health and sanita- 
- tion to the grownups and 
the children help with reci- 
tations and health plays. 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Jun- 
iors have sent a portfolio to 
Tatitlek. 


.. Frederica Smith 132 
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AINES, Alaska, is near the head of the Lynn 
Canal in a fine lumbering region, and a good 
many families from “outside,” as they say in Alaska, 
have settled there. Lately a portfolio came through 
Washington on its way from the Haines Juniors to a 
school in Spain. On one page were pasted two tiny 
doll moccasins which one of the girls had made of 
caribou skin. She offered to make a pair for a 
Spanish girl’s doll. There was a nice description, 
illustrated by snapshots, of a fifty-mile hike over the 
snows above timberline. There was a snapshot of 
the ‘Strawberry King” of Haines, for strawberries 
are plentiful, though they do not get ripe until 
September. 


pe Haines, Douglas has drawn settlers from 
the outside. They work in the fish canneries 
and in the big quartz gold mining plants on Douglas 
Island and across the 
Gastineau Channel, 
where tons and tons of 
ore are crushed to get 
out the specks of gold 
sprinkled through the 
rock. Last October a 
terrible fire swept the 
twin gold towns of 
Douglas and Tread- 
well, wiping out most 
of the homes in the 
Indian section. The 
government school for 
Indians at Douglas was 
destroyed with all its 
epuipment. When 
winter came and the 
children had to play 
in uncomfortable quar- 
ters indoors most of 
the time, they needed 
their lost equipment. 
The native Alaskan children have good voices and 
love to sing, but as the song books were gone these 
pupils had to sing only the old favorites they hap- 
pened to remember. Money sent by Juniors of 
San Diego and Ojai, California, was used to buy a 
basketball, a number of small indoor games and balls, 
The 


Pasadena Juniors sent three fine song books and a 


fourteen story books and a volley ball and net. 
big, leather-covered ball. 


HE five schools in Frankfort, Kentucky, which 

have been enrolled less than a year, are carrying 
on an active program. Fifty Christmas boxes were 
sent overseas and the ex-service men in the govern- 
ment hospital at Alexandria, Louisiana, received 
greeting cards, blotters and place cards from them. 
One grade undertook as its project to see that a 
fifteen-months-old baby supplied with the 
oranges and vegetables he needed until his mother 
could provide them for him. 
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When Judge Payne, chairman of the American 
Red Cross, arrived in Tokyo a few weeks ago, the 
Japanese Juniors turned out in force to greet him 


\ HEN a field representative of the Red Cross 
was explaining to the grade school at Delhi, 
New York, how Junior membership buttons might 
be earned by service, rather than money, she asked 
someone to tell what she meant by service. “I 
know,” said a boy in the back of the room, “it 
means chopping the wood for your father and not 
asking any pay for it.” 

JUNIORS of Chase City, Virginia, have been 
J carrying on some interesting correspondence with 
Japan. They sent seeds to the Shirawoki School 
there, and the Japanese children wrote that the 
seeds had been planted and results were being 
awaited with great interest. 


Hurricane Relief Fund Juniors of the North 
Turner School of the 
Lewiston-Auburn 
Chapter of Maine sold 
sandwiches the girls 
had made, for five 
centseach. The profits 
amounted to $3.50. 
With the money they 
sent the following 
letter: 


| O raise money for a contribution to the Florida 


DEAR JUNIORS IN FLORIDA: 


We read about the ter- 
rible hurricane in Miami, 
Florida. We understood 
the little children were left 
without any mothers and 
fathers. We are trying to 
earn money to_ help 
them. ; 

We kept account of what 
we got at the store, what we 
got for the sandwiches and 
subtracted them to see how 
much we got to send to 
Florida, The North Turner School 
Junior Red Cross and we like to help other Red Cross Juniors. 

Yours truly, 
NortH TURNER SCHOOL, 


belongs to the 


| ppecieot of Salem, Massachusetts, gave $50.00 


recently to pay for “brailling’’ a book for 
children, which will be placed in a library in the 
collection for blind readers. The book decided 
upon is an abridged edition of Thackeray’s ‘The 
Rose and the Ring,’’ and the work is being done by 
Mrs. J. Newton Smith, of Salem. When completed 
and bound, it is to be exhibited in a window, with the 
printed book beside it, to interest people in braille 
transcribing. 


HEN the hospital at Mt. Sterling, Kentucky, 

found itself without enough funds to buy as 
many fresh vegetables as it wanted for its patients, 
the Juniors of the country schools in Montgomery 
County offered to give all they could to supply the 
need and they have kept their promise fully. 





